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THE YO SEMITE MOUNTAIN, FROM THE MERCED.— John S. Davis. 



this valley are several peaks, of some of which we have already 
spoken ; one of the noted ones is the Cap of Liberty, which can 
be seen in the picture in the distance. 

Vernal Fall, though it would be considered very high in the 
Atlantic States, is by no means to be compared, in respect of 
height, with the other cataracts in its vicinity ; being, in fact, one 
of the lowest although one of the most beautiful. Of its roman- 
tic beauty, indeed, our readers can judge for themselves from the 
exceedingly truthful and spirited engraving which we give of it. 
The bold, rocky surroundings of the gray granite of which we 
have heretofore spoken, glistening in the sun like the water itself; 
the ragged, sharply defined pines ; the rushing water ; the heavy 
mist rising from the foot of the fall ; the foaming, tumbling rapids 
winding down among the rocks in the foreground — all these 



make up one of the most romantically beautiful scenes of this 
region, and one of the most beautiful it has been our privilege to 
present to our readers. 



PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 

The use of various plants for the purpose of adorning and 
beautifying the living-rooms of the house, is as old as mankind, 
but has never been more in vogue than at the present day, per- 
haps for the reason that within a very few years past there has 
been a sort of revival of interest in house decoration, and atten- 
tion has been turned more than for a long time previously toward 
every means of making the home artistic as well as comfortable. 
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VERNAL FALL. —John S. Davis. 



Thanks to the labors of such men as Sir Charles Eastlake, and a 
number of others, there has been a great improvement in the pub- 
lic taste, and it is now quite possible to find even entire houses in 
which the furniture and the decorations of each room are entirely 
congruous, and in perfect keeping with its character and uses. 
Of course, in considering this great question of appropriate 
ornamentation and adornment, the use of such beautiful forms 
and colors as are furnished by the various kinds of plants which 
may be grown in a house, can not be by any means overlooked. 
Nor is their use necessarily confined to the interior of the house, 
as they can be used with quite as great effect in vestibules, arbors, 
and in the grounds, especially on lawns. The increased attention 
paid to this subject recently has brought about the result that 
ornamental vases of all kinds, but particularly those of bronze, 



iron, or pottery, are in great demand, and have superseded the 
rustic work once so much in vogue ; but which, owing to its 
being liable to crack, and its general clumsiness, was neither very 
ornamental nor useful, excepting in a very large garden or park, 
and was always out of place in a house. The design which we 
engrave is for a vase of bronze, and though intended more par- 
ticularly for a garden or courtyard, would not be inappropriate, 
filled — as in the design — with tropical plants, ferns, etc., for a 
bay window or a large hall, or some similar situation where there 
was sufficient space around it to allow its proportions to be fully 
seen and the design to be appreciated. 

For the benefit of our readers, who may desire some such 
winter ornament to their homes, we name a few plants most suit- 
able for house decoration. Among the tropical, or palm plants, 
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we may mention the Latania Borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Cory- 
pha Aus traits Areca rubra, and the Dracena, or dragon plant, all 
of which will grow well either in a room or a window ; and which, 
together with the Anthericum variegatum, a very new species of 
palm, are pretty grown in pots by themselves ; but, as we would 
not want all palms in our vase, for variety of foliage the coleus 
and begonias, of which there is such a number, and which are very 
harcly, may be used. Then come the ferns, whose names are 
legion, and which, with plenty of moisture, will flourish any- 
where. Then we have the geraniums, more particularly the ivy- 
leaved ; while, for vines and trailing plants, one hardly knows 
what to choose or what to reject, so great is the variety, and so 
beautiful is each ; and so essential are they to the proper filling 
and adornment of our vases. 

The ivies, both English and German, come first; then the 
Tradescantia, or Wandering Jew, of which there are several vari- 
eties, and which grows equally well in water or earth, and is 
therefore useful for trim- 
ming around pictures, or 
growing on brackets or in 
baskets ; the varieties of 
myrtle ; the Sedutns ; the 
ice plant with its peculiar 
leaves ; the lobelias, whose 
delicate blue flowers are so 
familiar to every one, are 
all suitable for vases like 
the one in the engraving, 
and with good care will 
grow and blossom all win- 
ter. They should be al- 
ways watered at night, and 
with a watering-pot or 
sprinkler held as high as 
possible, that the foliage 
as well as the earth may 
be moistened. All the 
plants named may be suc- 
cessfully grown in pots by 
themselves; and this me- 
thod of growing them pre- 
sents certain advantages 
where there is sufficient 
room to properly group and 
display them ; especially if 
the pots are made orna- 
mental by painting or 
otherwise decorating them ; 
but it must be borne in 
mind, that in this way the 
use of flowers is limited ; 
being only practicable when 
a portion of the apartment 
can be set apart entirely 
for that purpose, or where 
a deep window can be fitted 

up as a conservatory. For the purpose of. ornamentation or 
decoration of a room, strictly speaking, the plants should be 
scattered about in different parts of the room ; in windows ; on , 
brackets, or hung from the ceiling in baskets or other receptacles. 

The beauty of the various plant forms, such as those repre- 
sented in the engraving, and others which we have named, is 
ample reward for the slight trouble necessary to their cultivation ; 
but apart from the gratification they afford to the sense of beauty, 
they are a source of unfailing pleasure and amusement for the 
opportunity they furnish for the display of taste and ingenuity in 
the arrangement of them, which may be varied almost infinitely 
with the result of making each combination seem more beautiful 
even than its predecessors. The cultivation of these house plants, 
too, becomes a pleasure instead of a task, and one very soon comes 
to make pets of them in much the same manner that many persons 
pet birds or animals. The practical part of the art of plant cul- 
tivation is not abstruse or difficult, and is soon learned. The 
great point to be borne in mind is, that such plants as those we 
have named, and such as are shown in the engraving, grow, for 
the most part, in moist or swampy places, and so they must be 




BRONZE FLOWER VASE. 



supplied with the nearest possible imitation of their native haunts. 
A very good arrangement for such a vase is to nearly fill it with 
a rich black loam, over which may be placed moss, thus forming 
a rich green carpet through which the stems of the plants may 
protrude. In this way the earth is not seen, while the moss will 
assist to keep the earth from becoming dry by too free evapo- 
ration ; especially at seasons when the air of the room is kept 
at a high temperature., Once arranged, a very little trouble will 
suffice to keep the plants growing, and there is no other way in 
which so much pleasure can be obtained at so slight an expen- 
diture of money or time. — M. G. P. 



IMOGEN. 

Mr. H. C. Howells, a prominent business man of New York, 
and a resident of Brooklyn, is the fortunate owner of the original 

painting of " Imogen," by 
Miss Louisa Starr, which 
was exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia, and of which we . 
publish an admirable en- 
graving in the present 
number of The Aldine. 
The picture was originally 
exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and was one of 
the first fruits of the policy 
adopted, within a recent 
period, of admitting pic- 
tures painted by women to 
that august presence, here- 
tofore sacred to the works 
of men alone. Consider- 
able opposition was made, 
at the outset, to admitting 
women ; although precise- 
ly what harm was to be 
done by allowing feminine 
competition at the exhibi- 
tions we are not prepared 
to say. Whatever may have 
been feared or anticipated, 
however, it is very certain 
that the Academy is not yet 
ruined, nor have all the art- 
ists of the sterner sex been 
obliged as yet to close their 
studiQS, fold up their easels, 
break their palettes and en- 
gage in trade. The preju- 
dice of sex, which at one 
time existed in England 
against women as artists, 
has been pretty thoroughly 
eradicated ; and in this country, what there was of it disappeared 
long ago, and we have a goodly number of ladies now pursuing 
different branches of art with considerable success, as the walls 
of the Academy testify at every annual exhibition. 

In the selection of the unfortunate but faithful Imogen as the 
subject for her picture, Miss Starr has shown her appreciation of. 
the worth and dignity of her sex, and has succeeded in fitly em- 
bodying the character, of which Hazlitt says : "Of all Shak- 
speare's women she is, perhaps, the most tender and the most 
artless." The picture is admirably conceived and executed with 
rare force and delicacy. The interior of the cave is painted with 
perfect fidelity, yet no such amount of work has been bestowed 
upon it as to draw attention in any degree from the figure of the 
unhappy lady who is forcing herself to eat in order to sustain her 
strength, although she has but just protested, before entering the 
cave, that her terrible situation has entirely deprived her of appe- 
tite. Our readers will doubtless remember the story of Imogen, as 
told by Shakspeare in the play of " Cymbeline ;" yet a brief refer- 
ence to it is necessary to a full understanding of what Miss Starr 
has attempted, and to an intelligent estimate of what measure 



